‘All men are brothers. 

God has so decreed it.’’ 

(See page six.) —RNS 
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Letters to the Editors 





Calls Pressure on Ministers Undemocratic 





Crowe Article Is Supported 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Let me express appreciation for the ar- 
ticle of William Crowe, Jr., called “Un- 
scriptural Days and Seasons” (OUTLOOK, 
Dec. 25, 1950), and his editorial in the same 
issue. I have delayed this letter to see 
what kind of reaction would come from 
the church. 

At this writing enough voices have not 
arisen in echo of Dr. Crowe’s sentiments 
and I do not think that his challenge to 
dull routine should go without support, 

I have talked with many ministers of 
late who have a negative reaction to much 
of the promotional propaganda which 
floods our desks from the agencies of the 
Church. We supported the re-organization 
plan at the General Assembly of 1949 in 
the hope that it would eliminate much 
duplication of effort and prevent the time 
and the spiritual energies of the ministry 
being nibbled away by trivia. We believe 
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that the General Council is taking the lead 
in the movement to get us back to the 
main business of the church: the winning 
of souls and the redemption of society 
through the love of God in Christ. 

Toward that end may I suggest two or 
three reasons why an increasing number 
of ministers are cool toward special days, 
seasons, and promotional] efforts. 

For one thing, if it were read, much less 
heeded, the second and third class matter 
which has inundated our desks has been 
in such quantities as to leave little time 
for our regular work. 

Second, much of this matter has seemed 
to take for granted that the “local” minis- 
ter is incapable of creative thought. This 
is undemocratic and does despite to the 
Holy Spirit who is everywhere available 
to the heart of faith. The hierarchy is 
not our true source of inspiration—God’s 
word and way need not be mediated 
through any chain of command. 

Third, in this connection we should 
ponder the words of the great Apostle 
Paul: “For it is written, that Abraham had 
two sons, the one by a handmaid, the other 
by a freewoman. But he who was of the 
bondwoman was born after the flesh; but 
he of the freewoman was by promise. 
Which things are an allegory. . " Cam. 
4:22-24.) 

Church programs born of a slavish ad- 
herence to set routine and duty are chil- 
dren born “in the ordinary course of na- 
ture,” sons and daughters of a drudge. But 
those plans which come from “faith work- 
ing through love” are “born in accordance 
with God’s promise” (trans. J. B. Phillips). 
They have vitality and will get some- 
where. 

SAMUEL S. WILEY. 

Anderson, S. C. 


Good Hymn As Quickly as ‘‘Jingle’’ 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

I have just now read the objectives for 
the Presbyterian Church on the front of 
THE OUTLOOK (Jan. 8). No. 8 caught my 
attention. I want to commend you on in- 
cluding such an important part of the 
church service in your program of pro- 
gress, 

Sacred music has been my mission in 
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life. Hymn singing is one of the most im- 
portant parts of our worship service and 
all too often is not one given due thought. 
Many of our hymnals are so lacking in 
good standard hymns of real musical and 
poetical worth. 

And secondly, since hymns are primarily 
for the congregation, and since the great 
majority of the congregation sing the 
melody, it seems to me that most of the 
hymns are too high for those who sing the 
melody. If you can get a new hymnal pub- 
lished, I'd like to suggest that the ma- 
jority of hymns be printed in a lower key 
to aid better hymn singing in the congre- 
gation. Since the organists of today are 
not able to transpose readily, this would 
be of great service to the singing people 
of the church. 

I would like to suggest that, since so 
many of our people enjoy singing a good 
gospel song, we have a section of the bet- 
ter gospel songs in the hymn book. These 
would have to be carefully screened as to 
text and music, 

Many churches own several cheap and 
somewhat ridiculous song books through- 
out the Sunday school. We need one fine 
hymnal that could be used in all Sunday 
school classes and in the sanctuary alike. 
That is one big reason that the congrega- 
tional singing is at such a low ebb. The 
better type hymn has not been learned 
during the training in Sunday school. 
Then the minister of music would be 
able to institute a program of training 
throughout the entire church, which would 
bring about a revival in hymn singing in 
our churches. 

I find that children will sing a good 
hymn just as quickly as a “jingle.” I 
would suggest to the committee that they 
use their heads and well as their hearts in 
the selection of hymns for this book. 
Again let me congratulate you on your 
program and especially concerning the one 
hymn book for all Presbyterian churches. 

CHARLES DANA BEASCHLER. 

Baton Rouge, La. 


Moffett Too 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

In the report of the Auburn Convention 
(OUTLOOK, Jan, 8, p. 3), there is reference 
to a message from surviving World Mis- 
sions leaders of forty to fifty years ago. 
Among the signers of that message should 
have been cited the name of Dr. Lacy I. 
Moffett, but it was unaccountably omitted. 
“C. J. Rowland” should read “Chas. A.” 

Dr. Moffett was one of the four who 
launched the “Forward Movement” in our 
church in 1902 and, with Dr. Stuart, gave 
two years to this work before he went to 
China. 

He and Ambassador Stuart married 
sisters, Aline and Kate Rodd, of New 
Orleans. Five of his sisters and a son, 
Dr. Alex. Moffett, went to the foreign mis- 
sion field, constituting the most notable 
missionary family in the history of our 
church. He and Mrs. Moffett recently re- 
tired after an active service of forty-eight 
years and live at Taylorsville, N. C. 

J. FAIRMAN PRESTON. 

Decatur, Ga. 
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Assembly Agencies Meet 





@ CHURCH EXTENSION 


The Assembly’s Board of Church Ex- 
tension took the following actions in 
its recent meeting: 

Approved its executive committee’s 
action in enrolling its staff in Social 
Security; 

Authorized an advisory council for its 
Town and Country Church Department; 

Authorized employment of a secretary 
for Sunday school extension; 

Voted to ask the General Council to 
authorize a special appeal on Mother’s 
Day for $100,000 for the Defense Serv- 
ice Department and empowered the 
Home Mission Division to secure a sec- 
retary of the Defense Service Depart- 
ment; 

Provided that the Board shall be rep- 
resented at General Assembly and other 
meetings by Board members (instead of 
staff members) ; 

Formed a Council on Evangelism: 
James Appleby, Marshall C. Dendy, A. 
W. Dick, Nat K. Reiney: 

Reported favorably on General Assem- 
bly Overture 39 (1950) setting up an 
office on architecture to help churches 
with building problems and authorized 
appointment of an advisory council for 
same; 

Studies are continuing on the future 
of Snedecor Memorial Synod; the Board 
was asked by its Negro Work Division 
to secure an additional $500,000 in 
1951-52 to assist in building churches 
for Negroes; 

Radio Division reported that John A. 
Redhead, Greensboro, N. C., and Metho- 
dist Bishop Arthur J. Moore will alter- 
nate on weekly broadcasts of the Na- 
tional Radio Pulpit next summer; War- 
ner L. Hall, Charlotte, N. C., is currently 
on the ABC network series, Gems for 
Thought. 

Hal Hyde, Urban Church director, has 
completed three months studying in 
Chicago and is now in Greensboro, N. C., 
for a three-weeks survey. Invitations 
have been received for studies in 14 
other cities. 


@ EDUCATION 


Actions taken by the Assembly’s 
Board of Education at its recent meet- 
ing include: 

Consideration of an appeal by Mon- 
treat trustees to hold young people’s 
conferences at Montreat, reaching more 
than the group of leaders now reached; 
Studies are being made looking toward 
the possibility of expanding of (1) the 
Presbyterian Educational Association of 
the South to include a college-age con- 





WHITE WILL BE SECRETARY 
OF MINISTER AND WORK 
COMMITTEE 











Graham White, auditor for the 
Board of Annuities and Relief, Louis- 
ville, Ky., since 1940, has been 
selected secretary of the Assembly’s 
Permanent Committee on the Minis- 
ter and His Work. 

Mr. White has accepted this post 
and it is expected that he will begin 
his work by June 1, with offices tem- 
porarily in Louisville. He is a na- 
tive of Pensacola, Fla., 50 years of 
age and an elder in the Beuchel 
church in Louisville. Though he is 
a layman, he occupies pulpits almost 
every Sunday. 

This new office was authorized by 
the 1950 Assembly to aid in the fill- 
ing of vacant churches and in facili- 
tating the exchange of pastorates. 





ference, and (2) the young people’s 
leadership school to include a general 
youth conference—not before 1952; 

Bookstores: The opening of the new 
$250,000 Dallas bookstore is set for 
the week of April 8 with an elaborate 
program being planned. Construction 
of a building for the Board of Educa- 
tion at Montreat was authorized to in- 
clude conference headquarters, a book- 
store and living quarters. 

John Linton is the new director of 


merchandising and _ sales, succeeding 
John W. Burnett who is now with 
Harpers. Linton was formerly in the 


headquarters store of the American Bap- 
tist Publishing Society in Philadelphia. 
Though he is not a minister he is a 
graduate of Crozer Theological Semi- 
nary. He began his new work Feb. 1. 

New manager of the Richmond store 
is Norman Langston, former student at 
Louisville Seminary. 

Nomenclature: This agency is ask- 
ing the Assembly to change its name to 
the Board of Christian Education; its 
department of administration is now 
called the department of church school 
and field administration. 

An advisory Council on Higher Edu- 
eation was named: John H. Leith, R. 
T. L. Liston, John Crockett, L. I. Stell, 
Wallace M. Alston, Frank H. Caldwell, 
D. H. Edington, Jr., R. F. Sloop, Graham 
Clark, Paul T. Jones, Harvey M. Black, 
E. E. Newberry, S. J. L. Crouch, L. F. 
Kinney, J. W. Edgar, Frank B. Lewis, 
R. B. Purdum, Francis Pickens Miller, 
Halbert M. Jones, Harry M. Moffett, D. 
Maurice Allan, James Cushman, E. J. 
MeMillan, Mrs. Hazen Smith. 


Vatican Ambassador 


Is Out; Successor 


To Taylor Probable 


President Seen as Giving Up 
Plan for Authorized Official 


Washington, D. C. (RNS)—President 
Truman does not plan to nominate an 
ambassador to the Vatican. 

It is possible, however, and in the 
opinion of most observers quite prob- 
able, that he will appoint a personal 
representative to the Pope in place of 
Myron C. Taylor, who resigned more 
than a year ago. 

The State Department, after a four- 
months’ study of the “trial balloon” 
sent up by Mr. Truman at a press confer- 
ence last October, has recommended 
against the establishment of an official 
diplomatic mission at the Vatican. 

Members of the Senate foreign rela- 
tions committee have privately told the 
White House that it would be unwise 
at this time to name an envoy who 
would require Senate confirmation. They 
have indicated that the committee would 
be unresponsive to such a nomination. 

A personal representative to the Vat- 
ican would not require Senate confirma- 
tion. Nomination of a minister or am- 
bassador would. 

Also, in the latter instance, an ap- 
propriation would be required in the 
annual State Department appropriations 
bill, another legislative hurdle that 
would involve the House as well as the 
Senate. 

A member of the Senate who speaks 
with authority on foreign relations said: 

“It would be most unwise of the 
President to select the present time to 
bring up this controversial issue.’’ 


Protestant Union Plan Studied 


Studies will continue on the possi- 
bility of bringing about a union of a 
number of the larger Protestant 
churches, as a result of a recent meet- 
ing of representatives in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

The recent two-day meeting resulted 
in re-submitting the plan being studied 
to an enlarged drafting committee. This 
committee will be made up of two rep- 
resentatives from each denomination on 
the drafting committee and one from 
each denomination on the executive com- 
mittee. Suggestions of individuals and 
of the denominations concerned will also 
be studied. 

Gaines M. Cook, Indianapolis, Ind., 
was named secretary of the committee. 














By Walter L. Lingle 





2. ATTITUDES TOWARD THE BIBLE AND 
SCIENCE, THE CONFESSION OF FAITH, 
INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 








Changes I Have Seen.... 


N THIS ARTICLE I wish to write of 
our changed attitude toward some of 
the things that have troubled our 

church in the past. My conception of 
the present-day attitude has _ been 
formed by what J] have seen and heard 
at meetings of church courts, by per- 
sonal reading 
books and articles written by our min- 


conversations, and by 
isters. Of course, the attitude of every 
individual has not changed. I am 
thinking of the church at large. 


Evolution and the Bible 


The thing that troubled the church 
most in my youth was the Darwinian 
Theological pro- 
with it at length. Con- 
troversies arose about it. Finally the 
storm broke over the head of Dr. James 


theory of evolution. 
fessors dealt 


Woodrow, a professor in Columbia The- 
ological Seminary. His chair had been 
endowed by Judge 
sippi, and its function was “to evince 


Perkins of Missis- 


the harmony between the natural 
sciences and the Bible,” a very difficult 
task. 

Dr. Woodrow was a very able man 
and a profound scholar. Incidentally, 
I may say that he was the uncle of 
President Woodrow Wilson and had 
many of his traits of character. In 
began to show a leaning 
toward evolution, and to say that God 
may have used some evolutionary pro- 
cess in the creation of the world and 
the making of the body of man, but 
not his soul. That was created in the 
image of God. He also took the view 
that if this should be true it was not 
necessarily in conflict with the Bibie. 

A great controversy arose which di- 
vided the faculty, the students, the 
trustees, the synods, and 
even the General Assembly. The debate 
in the Synod of South Carolina in 1884 
occupied five days. There were able 
men on both sides. One minister spoke 


due time he 


controlling 








JAMES WOODROW 


He divided the Assembly. 


Readers of this paper may be in- 
terested in the connection of Dr 
Woodrow with one of the honored 
incestor papers of THE PRESBYTE- 
RIAN OUTLOOK, The Southern Pres- 
byterian. When Columbia, S. C., was 
ourned in the Civil War, the paper 
After the war Dr. Wood- 
row revived it, in association with 
his brother-in-law, Joseph R. Wilson, 


suspended. 





the father of Woodrow Wilson. He 
continued as the paper’s editor for a 
quarter of a century. 

At the death of Dr. Woodrow, Dr. 
A. M. Fraser of Staunton, Va., paid 
tribute to him in these words: 


“As the editor and proprietor of 
The Southern Presbyterian he ren- 
dered most valuable service to the 
church. He purchased the paper and 
began the publishing of it within a 
few months after the surrender. He 
hauled the printing outfit from Au- 
gusta. Ga.. to Columbia, S. C., on a 
cart, he himself walking by the side 
of the cart and driving the mule, 
sometimes putting his own shoulder 
to the wheel to help the mule in 
rouvh places. He made the paper a 
}ower for rizvhteousness and truth. 
: .The editorial department was 
conducted with the ability and fear- 
‘essness Which characterized the man, 
and was one of the important forces 
that determined the attitude of the 
chureh toward every question that 
arose. . .The enterprise never 
made money, but, on the contrary, 
was a drain upon his other re- 
sources.”’ 


Following his deposition as a Co- 
lumbia Seminary professor, which Dr. 
Lingle relates on this page, he re- 
mained a minister of the church in 
good standing, later becoming a pro- 
the University of South 
Carolina, then dean of its school of 
liberal arts and sciences and its presi- 
dent from 1891 to 1897. 


fessor of 








for three hours with great ability. He 
had come prepared. 

The controversy in the Synod of 
Georgia was equally great. In 1888 the 
case came before the General Assembly 
by way of complaint and provoked a 
prolonged and heated debate. The up- 
shot of the whole matter was that Dr. 
Woodrow was ousted from his chair 
in the Seminary, but not from the min- 
istry. It is interesting to note that in 
1901 Dr. Woodrow was elected modera- 
tor of the Synod of South Carolina, an 
indication of the change of sentiment. 

All that is so far in the past that 
many of the younger generation have 
never heard about it. The theory of 
evolution is no longer troubling the 
church. We seldom hear about it. If 
I can sense the present-day attitude, it 
is something like this. lf a minister 
believes that in the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth, and 
that he made man in his own image, 
we are willing for him to speculate as 
to the processes by which God made 
his world. In the meantime, we want 
our ministers to preach the gospel of 
redeeming love by the way of the Cross. 


Attitude Toward the Confession 


A strange thing vexed the church for 
a good many years—the “elect infant” 
clause in our Confession of Faith. } 
mention this mainly because it involves 
our attitude toward the Confession it- 
self. ‘Elect in- 
fants, dying in infancy, are regenerated 
and saved by Christ through the Spirit.” 

Some Presbyterians and many others 
said that a fair inference from that 
passage is that there are non-elect in- 
fants dying in infancy. What about 
them? Some of the blasphemers said 
that John Calvin and Presbyterians 
teach that there are infants in hell not 
a span long. 

Presbyteries overtured the Assembly 
to do something. The Assembly of 1901 
passed a resolution that left the ques- 
tion in doubt. More than a dozen pres- 
byteries overtured the 1902 Assembly 
urging that the Assembly make it clear 
that our church believes in the universal 
salvation of infants dying in infancy. 
That was the first Assembly that I ever 
attended as a commissioner, and I re- 
member the controversy very distinctly. 

A resolution committing the Assem- 
bly to belief in the universal salvation 
of infants dying in infancy was intro- 
duced. Then the debate began. The 
opponents took the ground that the res- 


The Confession says: 
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olution went beyond that which is writ- 
ten, and that the statement in the Con- 
fession was sufficiently clear. The ablest 


theologian in the Assembly remained 
silent during the debate until he was 
called upon to state his views. He 
simply said that he approved of the res- 
olution. That was all, but it was 
enough. The resolution carried almost 


It is not what the best men do, 
but what they are, that constitutes 
their truest benefaction to their 
fellow men. Certainly, in our own 
little sphere, it is not the most ac- 
tive people to whom we owe the 
most; it is the lives like the stars, 
which simply pour down on us the 
calm light of the bright and faith- 
ful being, up to which we look, and 
out of which we gather the deepest 
calm and courage.—PHILLIPS 

BROOKS. 


unanimously. The elect infant clause 
is still in the Confession but it has long 
since ceased to trouble us. 

The proponents of the _ resolution, 
flushed with victory, moved that the 
Confession of Faith be so amended as 
to make it teach clearly our belief in 
the universal salvation of infants dying 
in infancy. The silent theologian im- 
mediately went into action. He was 
opposed to tampering with the Confes. 
sion. If we ever began that sort of 
thing we would raise a floodgate, and no 
one could tell where the matter would 
end. The proposed amendment was de- 
feated. 


Is the Holy Spirit Dead? 


That was our attitude toward the 
Confession of Faith for many years. It 
was sacrosanct and must not be touched. 
Years ago in conversation with a min- 
ister, who has since gone to his reward, 
I said some complimentary things about 
an eminent theological professor. My 
friend replied: ‘‘All those things are 
very true, but the trouble is that he 
believes that the Holy Ghost died three 
hundred years ago.”” When I asked him 
to explain what he meant by that star- 
tling statement, he replied that the pro- 
fessor believed that the work of the 
Westminster Assembly was final and 
complete, and that with the adjourn- 
ment of the Westminster Assembly the 
Holy Spirit had ceased to lead the 
church deeper into truth as Jesus said 
he would do. 

The church still believes that the Con- 
fession of Faith contains the system of 
doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures, 
but we no longer believe that it is final 
in all its statements. This is indicated 
by the fact that within the past dozen 
years the Confession has been amended 
in eleven different places, and two en- 
tirely new chapters have been added. 
A creed is what the church believes. 
It should express the belief of the 
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church today and not simply the belief 
of the church hundreds of years ago. 


More Truth to Come 


Our present attitude was well ex- 
pressed by John Robinson, the Calvin- 
istic preacher, in his farewell address 
to the Pilgrims as they were leaving 
the other side of the Atlantic for New 
England some three hundred years ago. 
Among other things he said: 


“T am very confident that the Lord 
hath yet more truth and light to break 
forth out of his holy word. I lament 
that the Reformed Churches are come 
to a period (pause) in religion. 
The Lutherans cannot be drawn to 
go beyond what Luther saw. What- 
ever part of God’s will he further 
imparted and revealed to Calvin, they 
would rather die than embrace it. 
So also Calvinists stick fast where 
Calvin left them. It is a misery 
much to be lamented. For though 
Luther and Calvin were shining 
lights in their times, yet God revealed 
not his whole will to them, and were 
they now living they would be will- 
ing to embrace further light as that 
which they did receive.” 


Inspiration of the Scriptures 


In recent years the questions that 
have disturbed our church most have 
centered about the doctrine of the in- 
spiration of the scriptures. We have 
not been disturbed by the fact of in- 
spiration, but by the theories by which 
we try to explain the fact. As to the 
fact, we believe without reservation that 
the Bible is the fully inspired word of 
God, our only infallible rule of faith 
and practice. But we are not all agreed 
as to the theories. 

Here are the names by which some 
of the theories are called: Dictation, 
verbal, plenary, inerrancy, and so forth. 
Of course, these theories overlap. Not 
only so, but the names mean one thing 
to one person and something else to 
another. 

The dictation theory holds that God 
dictated the words to the writer just 
as an executive dictates to his secretary. 
Very few people hold to that theory 
now. Personally, I have never been 
able to see the difference between the 
verbal theory and the dictation theory 
as my theological friends have tried to 
explain the difference to me. That may 
be pure dumbness on my part. Plenary 
means full. That theory means that the 
Bible is fully inspired in all its parts. 
I think that the ministers of our church 
accept that theory thus defined. 

The theory of inerrancy has caused 
the most discussion. Those who hold 
this view believe that the original auto- 
graphs, or manuscripts, as they came 
from the hands of the writers were 
absolutely perfect in all respects. They 
do not believe that any manuscript or 
any translation that we now have is 
perfect. That is the position of the 
late Dr. J. Gresham Machen, an able 
champion of the inerrancy view, stated 
in one of his books that lies open be- 
fore me. 





I for one do not believe that the Bible 
is full of errors. I could not point my 
finger to a single passage that I believe 
is in error. Nevertheless, I feel that 
arguments based on the original manu- 
scripts are largely academic, inasmuch 
as they disappeared centuries ago. No- 
body knows what they looked like. 

Although we do not claim that the 
manuscripts and translations that we 
now have are perfect, yet we do believe 
that in all essential details, they rep- 
resent the original manuscripts. Owing 
to the herculean work that scholars have 
done in studying and comparing the 
thousands of manuscripts that are still 
in existence, I think we can feel assured 
that we now have the Greek text of 
the New Testament practically as it 
came from the hands of the original 
writers. So we need not. be troubled by 
the talk of imperfect manuscripts and 
translations. 


Fact of Inspiration, But No Theory 


If I sense the present attitude of our 
church it is that we should stress more 
and more the fact that the Bible is 
the inspired word of God, our only in- 
fallible rule of faith and practice, and 
trouble ourselves less about the varicus 
theories by which we try to ex lain 
that fact. So far as I can see, our C ‘n- 
fession of Faith teaches the fact of in- 
spiration with power, but does not tie 
itself to any theory. 

Seeing that we are dealing with the 
Word of God, we who are ministers 
should give the more earnest heed to 
the scriptural injunction: ‘‘Preach the 
Word.” 


LESS OF EVERYTHING 
—EXCEPT CHILDREN 


Negro tenant families in the South 
seem to have less of everything, ex- 
cept children. The 17 colored teachers 
engaged in a recent survey of 1,542 
families in 17 Southern counties found 
one couple that had 22 children, an- 
other 19. 

The average Negro rural family has 
one and a half more children than the 
average American farm family. 

This emphasizes the need for better 
Negro schools and better churches for 
those children. 

This survey, entitled, These My 
Brethren, is being distributed by the 
Rural Department, Drew Seminary, 
Madison, N. J. 

The average grade completed in 
school by white young people (20-24 
years of age) is 11.7. In other words, 
the average white youth is almost a 
high school graduate. 

The average grade completed in 
school by Negro youth is 7.4. In other 
words, the eighth grade graduate is 
almost an average for colored youth. 

In the survey mentioned above it was 
found that the distance to high school 
from the average Negro home was 12.7 
miles. This is a long distance where 
school busses are not provided. 











@ A Message for Race Relations Sunday, Feb. 11, 1951, from 
the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 


All Men Are Brothers 


“God that made the world and all 
things therein . . hath made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on 
all the face of the earth, and hath de- 
termined the times before appointed, 
and the bounds of their habitation. .. .”’ 
—Acts 17:24a, 26. 


is not a statement of a pious hope 

nor an idealistic goal. It is the 
statement of a fact. Time’s moving 
finger writes for all to read that when 
men fail to act as brothers they violate 
the laws of God. Men who deny true 
kinship with their fellowmen, all fellow- 
men, find themselves at odds with their 
own destiny. 

The world is waking to the claims of 
brotherhood. The scientists declare that 
all men are one species. Science gives 
no sanction to the myth of race, no de- 
fense for prejudice. The statesmen of 
the world sense the significance of man’s 
“inalienable right” to life, his right to 
eat, to work, to dwell in safety, and in 
peace. In East and West the globe stirs 
with the strivings of men whose man- 
hood seeks to claim full status in the 
sight of God and men. Men everywhere 
assert their right to be real persons, not 
chattels, not underlings, but equals, 
brothers, self-respecting, free. Even the 
dictators win their dire power by 
promising collective strength to guaran- 
tee men’s rights. 


. LL MEN ARE BROTHERS. This 


What Do Christians Do? 


And what do Christians do about this 
driving urge toward status? 

Some give it motive power by acting 
like the brothers that they are. Too 
many others live as though it were not 
true that all men are the sons of God 
who made men of one blood. Too many 
talk of love but live in isolation from 


their brother men. Too many scorn 
their fellows, dealing with them as 
“lesser breeds without the Law” of 


God’s creative love. Too many draw 


apart in man-made boundaries, exclud- 
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ing men they will not claim as kin be- 
cause those men have different features, 
different skin and hair. 

Yet Christians are the guardians of 
the truth that all men are the sons of 
God and cannot but be brothers. If we 
took that truth as literal, if we acknowl- 
edged kinship with all men, we could 
provide a groping world with light for 
solving problems yet unsolved. We shall 
not all agree on how our brotherhood 
should be expressed; we shall dispute 
the merits of this covenant or that; 
there will be those who in good faith 
vote yea on bills which call forth others’ 
nays. But Christians have a standard 
for their choice. If they would make all 
judgments in the light of what would 
serve a brother’s need they would, in- 
deed, lead on to righteousness. 


Men Are Not Things 


The Christian who believes that men 
are sons of God will not deal with them 
as things, pawns in his game, mere units 
in his shop. Men are not tools for other 
men. Men are each other's brothers. 
What serves one at the cost of others’ 
welfare cannot be the will of God who 
loves them all. Until men find a way 
of life which gives to all men oppor- 
tunity to be their best we cannot have 
the blessing of true peace. This is a 
law of nature binding men as truly as 
other laws of nature bind the stars; for 
he “that made the world and all things 
therein hath made of one blood 
all nations of men”’; and God is love. 

Those who dare to claim God’s love 
are challenged to discover how God’s 
will for all his sons can be fulfilled. This 
is no easy task. The tangled skein of 
our relationships tempts us to take no 
action lest we do something wrong. 
Some men will greet acts of goodwill 
with fear, resentment or treachery. But 
men of God are not deterred by human 
obstacles. In patience and in faith they 
seek the way in which God’s will for 
man can be expressed. They know God’s 
will is done by little men who grow to 
greatness as they work with him to 
make their lives reveal God’s law 
of brotherhood. ALL MEN ARE 
BROTHERS. GOD HAS SO DE- 
CREED. 


The foregoing message was written 
by Mildred McAfee (Mrs. Douglas) 
Horton. 

* * 7 
WHAT CHRISTIANS CAN DO 

Create a group which will seek God’s 
leading through Bible study, prayer and 
fellowship for maintaining the standard 
of Christian brotherhood about race in 
the church and the community, and for 
carrying out some of the following sug- 
gestions for action: 


As Individuals— 


1. Examine your own attitudes and 
manners with regard to race. 

2. Learn the basic facts about race. 
The Social Action Department of your 
church or denominations, or the Depart- 
ment of Race Relations, will send litera- 
ture upon request. 

3. Avoid generalizations or prejudg- 
ments based on race. 

4. Refrain from telling stories which 
have derogatory implications about race, 
creed or national origin. Where one 
hears these stories he should tactfully 
point out that relating them spreads 
racial prejudice. 

5. Correct derogatory or incorrect 
statements made by others about a race. 

6. Find out what your church, your 
denomination and other agencies are do- 
ing to improve race relations, and how 
you can participate. 

7. Support legislation designed to 
guarantee civic rights to all regardless 
of race, creed or national origin. 

8. Work in your occupation, your 
union or vocational organization for fair 
employment practices. 


As Church Organizations— 


1. Strengthen Christian brotherhood 
through making church membership 
open to all, regardless of race. 

2. Evaluate what your church has 
done in race relations and make plans 
for a race relations program that runs 
throughout the year. 

3. Sponsor study groups, forums, 
worship services and other activities as 
a means of bringing groups of different 
racial and cultural backgrounds to- 
gether for the purpose of discovering 
common needs and mutual interests. 

4. Discover what racial groups live in 
the community where the church is lo- 
cated; what contributions they are mak- 
ing to community life; what their prob- 
lems are; and how the church or in- 
dividuals can help resolve them. 


5. Work to guarantee decent homes 
for all people and for the removal of 
restrictive housing covenants and com- 
munity practices based on race or na- 
tional origin. 


6. Work for impartial justice in the 
courts and the elimination of discrimi- 
nation on account of race, creed or na- 
tional origin. The fields in which these 
harriers now exist include: employment, 
housing, education, health, recreation, 
hotel accommodations, and community 
services. 

7. Work with employers groups, pro- 
fessional organizations and unions to 
establish employment practices based on 
character and skill rather than on race. 
creed or national origin. 
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ALL MEN ARE BROTHERS (3) 





Japanese Americans Today 
By DAISUKE KITAGAWA* 


HE MASS EVACUATION of Japan- 

ese and Japanese Americans from 

the Pacific Coast in 1942 marks a 
turning point in the history of about 127,- 
000 people of Japanese descent in the 
United States. Tragic as it was in every 
conceivable sense, that incident enabled 
Japanese Americans really to rediscover 
the United States, her people and their 
culture, and also the U. S. citizenry to 
rediscover Japanese Americans. An in- 
evitable result is a fuller degree of in- 
tegration of Japanese Americans into 
the general stream of American life. For 
instance, there are several Nisei (sec- 
ond generation of Japanese ancestry and 
American citizens) pastors in the Mid- 
west and East now serving non-Japan- 
ese congregations as regular ministers 
of the church. 

The West Coast States have regained 
much of the pre-war population of 
Japanese Americans with the notable 
difference that there are far less Issei 
(first generation persons who immi- 
grated from Japan) and far more Sansei 
(third generation persons of Japanese 
ancestry) than before the war. 

The Oriental Exclusion Act of 1924 
has caused the Japanese American pop- 
ulation to be an extremely unbalanced 
one in terms of its age distribution. Up 
until World War II, most of the Japan- 
ese communities in the United States 
consisted of old Issei and young Nisei. 
Viewed from this particular angle, 
World War II occurred at the very 
worst time for the Japanese in the 
United States of America. Ten years 
earlier, the Issei would have been much 
more vigorous: ten years later, the 
Nisei would have been “in the saddle.” 
But in 1942, the Issei were a little too 
old to start their life all over again, 
whereas the Nisei were a little too young 
to take over the work left unfinished 
by their Issei parents. Today, with the 
increase of Nisei families and the ac- 
companying increase of Sansei, the 
Japanese American community is achiev- 
ing the semblance of a balanced age 
distribution of its population. 


New Centers Appear 


Along with the traditional centers of 
Japanese population on the West. Coast, 
the following cities now have appreci- 
able numbers of Japanese Americans: 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Chicago, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Denver, Salt Lake City, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul. Los Angles has 
the largest population of Japanese 
Americans of any city in the United 





Director, Twin Cities Japanese Ameri- 


can Community Center, Minneapolis 4, 
Minn. 
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States, and Chicago claims the second 
largest. 

One of the striking features of Japan- 
ese American resettlement following the 
mass evacuation is that it was largely 
an urban resettlement. With notable 
exceptions in eastern Oregon and Idaho, 
where some Japanese Americans have 
resettled as farmers, practically all re- 
settlement east of the Rockies is urban- 
centered. One reason for this is the 
loss of land brought about by the evacu- 
ation; possibly another is that a large 
number of the children of Issei farmers 
had received higher education in some 
technical skill or profession and con- 
sequently did not follow their parents’ 
footsteps occupationally. 

The efforts made by justice-loving 
people in various parts of the country 
for the evacuees during the war years 
have ‘“‘paid off’? in terms of healthier 
attitudes on the part of the American 
public toward Nisei. Even on the Pacific 
Coast, public sentiment has improved a 
great deal. In the Midwest and in the 
East, Japanese Americans have achieved 
integration to a notable degree both in 
housing and in employment. 

From the outbreak of World War II 
until the recent organization of their 
own service agencies, Japanese Ameri- 
cans had only religious organizations to 
turn to for services. The churches, and 
especially the Protestant churches, have 
been the well-spring of spiritual en- 
couragement and realistic aid. 

Because of the language handicap, 
churches are conducting services in 
Japanese for the Issei congregations, 
but the Nisei Christians are being urged 
to join the on-going churches of vari- 
ous denominations. When successful, 
this policy of Christian ministry does 
tend to split the church life of the fam- 
ily, where Issei parents and Nisei youth 
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are involved, the former belonging to 
an organized Japanese parish and the 
latter to another parish, and quite fre- 
quently of different denominations from 
the former. Ministers and lay mem- 
bers of non-Japanese churches should 
cooperate with Japanese ministers so 
that the Issei and Nisei members of 
each family may have an integrated 
church life though they may belong to 
different churches. This is admittedly a 
new pattern of the church’s ministry to 
members of minority groups in Ameri- 
ean society, and it makes us look for- 
ward to the day when such a thing as 
a “Japanese Methodist church” or a 
“Japanese Congregational Church,” etc. 
will no longer be necessary. Further- 
more, this represents in a rather elo- 
quent way the maturing process of both 
Japanese American Christians and the 
Christian churches in America. 


Interest Seen in Buddhism 


Lately, there is a restoration of inter- 
est in Buddhism among Japanese in the 
U. S., which seems to be in marked 
contrast to the situation in Japan. One 
important reason for this phenomenon 
is the fact that the Issei ‘shave aged,” 
and those who failed to find any re- 
ligious convictions while they were 
younger automatically returned to Bud- 
dhism, the only religion they knew any- 
thing about. In addition to those re- 
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organized on the West Coast, Buddhist 
congregations have been recently organ- 
ized in various Midwestern and Eastern 
cities. An appreciable number of Nisei 
are actively participating in them, often 
in token of their loyalty to their par- 
ents. It is significant, however, that 
the hostility which used to be very 
strong between Christians and Bud- 
dhists is now on its way out and close 
cooperation between them is frequently 
witnessed insofar as social and civic 
affairs are concerned. 

On the legislative scene, the Judd 
Bill (introduced by Representative 
Walter H. Judd of Minnesota) to do 
away with all racial restrictions from 
the immigration and naturalization laws 
of this country, passed in the House. 
It was referred to a special subcommit- 
tee of the Senate and was reported 
favorably, but was postponed indefi- 
nitely by the full Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Meanwhile, the House Resolu- 
tion, entitling Japanese nationals now 
legally residing in the VU. §. to the privi- 
lege of naturalization, introduced »y 
Representative Francis Walter of Penn- 
sylvania, passed both houses and was 
vetoed by the President. On September 
16 the House overrode the veto by a 
vote of 307-14. On September 27 Sena- 


tor Pat McCarran, chairman of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, declared 


that he would not bring up the Presi- 
dent’s veto of the Walter resolution and 
promised to introduce a new measure 
to eliminate racial requirements in natu- 
ralization when the Senate re-convened 
on November 27. 

The Evacuation Claims Bill has now 
become Federal law, and claims for 
evacuation losses are being processed. 
While the payments will not restore the 
actual losses inflicted on the evacuees 
they have a tremendous significance as 
a token of recognition that a gross in- 
justice was done when the Federal Gov- 
ernment ordered the mass evacuation of 
Japanese Americans. 


G. I. Attitudes Come Home 


The occupation of Japan by American 
forces since 1945 has Japan 
close home to the American public. The 
favorable impressions of Japan and its 
people brought back by the American 
G. I.’s have affected the attitude of the 
American toward his Nisei 

At the same time, the Niset 


brought 


averace 
neighbor. 
in this country have been helped to de- 
velop more wholesome views toward the 
people and the culture of the country 
from which their parents originally 
came. 


Reading References: 


Pacific Citizen, weekly, official organ 
of the Japanese American Citizens 
League, 412-415 Beason Bldg., Salt 
Lake City, Utah, $3.50 a year. 

Americans Betrayed, Morton Melvin 
Gredzins, University of Chicago 
Press, 1949, $5.00. 

Americans from Japan, 
Smith, J. B. Lippincott 
York, 1948, $5.00. 
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EDITORIAL 


Missions in a Troubled World 





In this season of World Missions em- 
phasis throughout the church, although 
much about the situation and possible 
opportunities is not clear, we are fun- 
damentally agreed on some points. 

For one thing, we know that the 
needs of human hearts for the resources 
of the Christian gospel were never more 
apparent-—in every land. While we do 
not know what we may be able to do 
in this situation or that country in the 
immediate future, we know that the 
Living God is at work and will continue 
to be at work everywhere. We want 
only to be obedient instruments in his 
hand. 

We are also agreed in our concern for 
our missionaries, particularly those who 
are in or near the critical areas in the 
present tension. In their restricted cir- 
cumstances we can understand little of 
the feelings which they have. Here is 
an American missionary who says: 


“Our earnest hope and prayer is that 
a world war may be averted: that would 
be disastrous. Because America is 


strong America should be patient and 
give up all appearance of trying to 
dominate the world. If we work harder 
to correct the evils in our own national 
life and try to be Christian toward 
other nations we have nothing to fear. 
Let us trust most in God, less on arma- 
ments. .I feel strongly that every- 
thing possible should be done to turn 
our government away from a policy of 
war against the Chinese people, if that 
is the policy. Let us try the Christian 
way of forbearance.’”’ 

It is hard for us to see America as an 
aggressor, but these are sobering words 
written by an able missionary and we 
desperately need to see ourselves as we 
appear to some parts of the world. 

Then, with schools and hospitals 
turned completely over to native Chris- 
tians and with all controls from out- 
side being eliminated, we are facing 
an entirely new chapter in our relations 
to what can be done by Christians in 
one country in their efforts to evangelize 
another. 


Here is a missionary opinion: 

“It is the end of a missionary chapter 
in China but the work of the church 
will go on under Chinese leadership and 
the majority of Christians will be true 
to their faith, I am confident. The end 
of missions does not mean the end of 
the church.” 

The need for missions was never 
greater; the kind of missions we must 
engage in raises serious problems. 


This Is the Way to Do It 


We cannot commend too strongly the 
sort of program now being engaged in 
by Presbyterians in Jackson and Vicks- 
burg, Miss., as reported on page 10. As 
we have said many times in _ these 
columns, we cannot imagine a course 
that would bring greater benefits to the 
church at large than to have this kind 
of cooperation on the part of established 
congregations as they reach out to form 
new churches. 

In Jackson the council of Presbyte- 
rian churehes is encouraging a highly 
significant policy. All churches are ex- 
pected to urge their members in the 
neighborhood of a newly-formed con- 
gregation to join the new church. 
Furthermore, all Jackson Presbyterian 
churches furnish teams for a visitation 
evangelism effort on behalf of the new 
church. 

Then in Vickburg, the First church is 
putting up four-fifths of the money for 
a $50,000 unit and the pastor is giv- 
ing strong warnings to his people that 
they are expected to join the new church 
in large numbers. 

That kind of courageous leadership 
on the part of officers and pastors is 
entirely too rare; but the health of the 
church depends upon it and is now re- 
tarted because of the scarcity of it. 


During the last century, ‘‘Wretched 
man that I am, who will deliver me?” 
has been changed into ‘Progressive 
creature that I am, who will help me to 
evolve myself?” —-HENRY SLOANE 


COFFIN. 
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You’d Better Be Better Than Barely 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 








Although the stupid took their lamps, 
they took no oil with them.—Matt. 
25:3, Moffatt. 


OLLOWERS of our Dr. T. K. 

Young’s sermons on the Presby- 

terian Hour will remember well 
his keen and penetrating description, 
the other morning, of the kind of Chris- 
tian who goes only the first and never 
the second mile—the man who is only 
parely Christian, or barely anything 
else that is good. Let us pursue that 
idea a few minutes. Why is the just- 
enough person, the just-over-the-line 
Christian, in a risky position? 

The following reflections are not 
meant to reflect on those who can do 
no better than barely. The person who 
finds the one mile exhausting should 
have every credit for going that far. 
There are plenty of women and men in 
this world who are cutting no wide 
swaths and who from the world’s point 
of view accomplish little; but as sure 
as there is justice in heaven, they will 
be due star-studded crowns for having 
done their best with what they had. 
Our Lord had no contempt at all for 
one- and two-talent men; only for men 
who would not use what had been given 
them. 

But for all who can go the second 
mile, who have more in them than they 
have tried to develop—you’d better be 
better than barely! 


OU’D BETTER be better than 
barely healthy. Just to stay out 
of the doctor’s hands, just to avoid 

being actually down-in-the-bed sick, is a 
long way from being well. 

You’d better be better than barely 
able to pay your debts. If you keep 
scraping the bottom of the flour barrel 
all the while there will be a time when 
you’ll scrape the bottom right out. 

If you are in school you’d better be 
better than barely getting by. They 
warn us that if present plans for a 
draft now being discussed go through, 
the draft will cull out of colleges all 
“students” making C or lower on the 
average. Not even the military authori- 
ties wish to cut down the flower of the 
American mind; but they aren’t under 
the illusion that every man in college is 


a flowery specimen of American intel- 
lect. 





“An inspiring life of an inspiring 
man.”—W. L. LINGLE. 


EDWARD 0O. GUERRANT: 
APOSTLE TO THE SOUTHERN 
HIGHLANDERS 
By J. Gray McAllister and 
Grace Owings Guerrant 
Cloth, $2. Heavy paper, $1.50 
RICHMOND PRESS 
207 Governor St., Richmond 19, Va. 
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You’d better be better than barely a 
friend. Don’t see how you can skim 
over the hedge marked Rudeness. Peo- 
ple like to be met more than half-way, 
and if all you do is to let people shake 
your hand, you will not be the most 
popular man getting mail at your post 
office. 

You’d better be better than barely 
decent. Just barely clean is never clean 
enough. Playing on the edge of dirt— 
physical, mental or moral—is next to 
tumbling in. 

All that is just common sense; but 
why not apply common sense to char- 
acter and religion? (They are not really 
two things but two in one.) You’d bet- 
ter be better than barely a Christian. 
And why? You’d better avoid matching 
yourself to Dr. Young’s painfully sharp 
etching of the minimum Christian, the 
least-possible Christian. And why? For 
all the obvious reasons that make 
“living by barelies’’ such a tiresome 
business. 


OR ONE THING, it’s dangerous. A 
little girl explained why she fell 
out of bed: ‘“‘I fell asleep too near 

the place where I got in.’’ That’s just 
it: be contended with just getting in, 
and the first you know, you will be 
asleep and falling out again. It’s dan- 
gerous being as little good as you can. 
Your aim is nearly always closer than 
your shots. If you aim at the bull’s- 
eye you may hit the rim of the target; 
if you aim at the rim you won’t hit any- 
thing but a bystander. It’s dangerous 
being as little good as you can; the 
lowest levels of good are too near evil 
to be comfortable. A plane can be air- 
borne six inches above a_ high-tension 
wire; but no proper pilot wants to see 
how long he can fly there. Praying 
as little as possible is next door to not 
praying at all. Serving God as little 
“s possible means serving the devil 
most of the time. Little-as-possible is 
no more than a hair’s breath from not- 


enough. 
Yes, you’d better be better than 
barely. It’s not only dangerous, it’s de- 


ceptive. That is, deceptive in two ways. 
You can fool yourself into thinking you 
are over the line, when you’re not; and 
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you can sometimes fool others into 
thinking you’re not over the line, when 
you are. It is no heresy, and no new 
idea either, to suspect that some men 
have deceived themselves for years, 
thinking themselves to be just over the 
line of Christianity. Over the line they 
were indeed, but on the wrong side. 


O BE as little of a Christian as you 
can, may turn out to mean you are 
not quite a Christian at all. On 

the other hand, a just-barely Christian 
looks to every one else so much like no 
Christian that no one will believe he is 
one. A Christian’s influence ought to 
be for Christ and not against him; but 
the influence of a just-barely Christian 
is never a Christian influence. He can’t 
keep his little lamp going. What shall 
we say of a Christian whose life is con- 
stantly belying his own faith and be- 
littling his Master? And what can God 
himself do with a person who has lived, 
to be sure, on the heaven-side of a thin 
line, but so close to it that everybody 
thought he was on the hell-side? 

The foolish virgins were not wrong 
in taking oil in their lamps. They had 
oil, all right. But it was too much 
trouble to take an extra quart. When 
midnight came the oil was gone. You’d 
better be better than barely. You can 
get by with it, in the twilight; but when 
midnight comes you will know better— 
too late. 
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CHURCH NEWS 





Strong Policy Aids 
New Jackson Effort 


Mississippi News Letter 


Jackson, the largest city in Mississippi 
and the strongest center of Presbyte- 
rianism in the state, is becoming a city 
of new Presbyterian churches. This is 
being brought about both by re-building 
and re-locating present churches and 
also by following policies which stimu- 
late and encourage the formation of new 
churches. Two actions taken without 
opposition at the January meeting of 
the Jackson Presbyterian Council illus- 
trate the latter. The Council went ‘‘on 
record as approving the general policy 
that whenever a new church is organ- 
ized the older churches of Jackson 
should appeal to their members dwelling 
in that area to afliliate themselves with 


the new church in order to assist it to 
become a vigorous and effective work- 


ing force.’’ A second action called for 
an all-cut visitation evangelism cam- 
paign with teams from all the Jackson 
Presbyterian churches for the specific 
purpose of building up the membership 
of the new Trinity church. Trinity in 
North Jackson was until recently called 
Broadmoor Chapel. The Council is pro- 
viding $3,600 on the church’s $6,600 
budget for next year and has offered an 
additional $5,000 if Trinity matches this 
for a building fund. The Assembly’s 
Board of Church Extension has already 
put $7,500 of Program of Progress 
money into the effort. Almost all of the 
Presbyterian churches of Jackson are 
building new structures or adding to 
present equipment. 


Same Cooperative Policy 
Is Reported in Vicksburg 

With Vicksburg’s First church pro- 
viding most of the funds, a new church 
pbuilding costing $50,000 is expected to 
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As fares Stillman, so 


fares our work with the 
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STILLMAN COLLEGE 





@Have you as a Southern 
Presbyterian and a loyal 
Christian ever done any- 
thing directly and person- 
ally for Stillman? 


eWhy not write Stillman 
in your will? 


e@Why not send your per- 
— contribution, today? 
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be ready for use by a new congregation 
in early April. Presbytery and Assem- 
bly agencies have given $9,000 of the 
money and the presbytery will assist in 
meeting the salary of the pastor when 
one is called, but Vicksburg First is 
bearing the load of the undertaking. In 
addition, Wm. F. Mansell, pastor of the 
First church, has already notified his 
members that he will expect a large 
number of them to swarm to the new 
church and make it possible for it to 
be organized in a short time. Vicksburg 
has about 30,000 people and there is 
ample room for another Presbyterian 
church. 


Central Miss. Presbytery 
Wants Snedecor Retained 

When the 75 churches of Central Mis- 
sissippi Presbytery were questioned 
about any possible changes in Snedecor 
Memorial Synod (for Negroes) only 25 
replied with the following results: 13 
favored the present arrangement; eight 
wanted to dissolve the synod and leave 
separate presbyteries; and four wanted 
a separate, independent Negro church. 
A fourth question, in line with overtures 
to the 1950 General Assembly seeking 
integration of the Negro work into the 
white presbyteries and synods, was 
either not put to the churches or none 
of the 25 replied in favor of it. A spe- 
cial committee of presbytery made rec- 
ommendations in line with the replies of 
the churches, stressing doing the work 
better than it has been done before. 
When the report was considered late in 
the afternoon many ministers and elders 
had gone home, but when an effort was 
made to stress the possibility of a sep- 
arate and independent church, a speech 
of R. D. Bedinger, former missionary to 
Africa and former director of the As- 
sembly’s Negro Work, stopped that 
movement as he contended that the rea- 
son the church has had no better success 
in its Negro work is that we ‘“‘have not 
loved them enough.” Meanwhile, 
Virden Chapel for Negroes (cost: $5,- 
000) has been completed under sponsor- 


WE 
TAUGHT 
HIM... 


The Rev. George Staples, a graduate of 
Schreiner, went on to finish college and 
seminary and is now pastor of Highland 
Presbyterian Church in Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina. 


SCHREINER 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


Andrew Edington, Pres. 
Kerrville, Texas 
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ship of the Jackson Presbyterian Coun- 


cil (which gave $2,285). W. J. Gipson, 
pastor of Faith church, the Council’s 
first project for Negroes, will guide this 
new work. 


Efforts to Merge Corinth 
US-USA Congregations Fail 

Although the respective Presbyterian, 
US and USA congregations of Corinth 
had voted to merge, the USA Presby- 
tery of Mississippi voted 18-4 against it 
a recent meeting. The Fillmore Street 
church (USA) and the First church 
(US) in Corinth have been working co- 
operatively toward a merger for two 
years. In December the US church 
yoted with only three dissenters in favor 
of bringing the USA church into its own 
congregation. The USA body voted 
50-22 in favor of the same plan and its 
minister and members strongly urged 
approval before the presbytery. The 
presbytery, however, said the idea was 
“not in keeping with the spirit of co- 


operation”? and requested the Fillmore 
Street church “to fulfill its obligations 
to cooperate with the program of pres- 
bytery and the denomination.’”’ The min- 
ister, T. G. Henry, protesting the ac- 
tion, said, ‘I love the USA church, but 
I hope I love the Kingdom of God mere.” 


Miscellany 

Ex-Governor Hugh White, outstand- 
ing Presbyterian elder and philanthro- 
pist, has announced for a second term 
as Governor. Under his former ad- 
ministration the ‘Balance Industry with 
Agriculture’ effort was inaugurated, 
since which time many new industries 
have been attracted to the state. There 
are six other candidates so far.... Wm. 
C. Sistar was installed as head of Palmer 
Orphanage in December, with John 
Frierson, who directed the work for 40 
years without salary, named superinten- 
dent emeritus. The Christmas offering 
to the home was $10,000, largest in 
several years. The Westminster 
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A liberal arts college for men 
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Fellowship mid-winter conference will 
be held at Mississippi College for Wo- 
men, Columbus, February 16-18. . 
When the 81st National Guard division 
was activated in mid-January most of 
the communities where these units are 
located (Yazoo City, Greenville, Belzoni, 
for example) held special union services 
in the churches for these men. 





PARENTS... 


You’ve taken the first step in 
spiritual leadership — you had 
your children baptized. You want 
to fulfill your promise, to have 
your children join the Church and 
develop into mature Christians. 





NOW available April 1st is a 
monthly magazine meeting 


your urgent need for help in 
home leadership. 


PRESBYTERIAN ACTION 
Published by the 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Box 1176 
Richmond 9, Va. 
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By Roland H. Bainton 





“This is the one indispensable life 
of Luther, which should be found in 
every church library and be read 
widely by both pastors and people.’”’— 
Ernest Trice Thompson, Presbyterian 
Outlook. 

oF 

“This monumental work may be 
considered the iast word on the life 
of Martin Luther. . A book for 
your library.’’—Dr. John L. Hill, in 
the Nashville Banner 


“Ranks as one of the definitive 
books on Luther. ... A brilliant and 
sympathetic picture.’’—Newsweek 


he 
“Good reading . . intensely hu- 
man in style and treatment... ..A 
sound and well-rounded picture of 
the man and his role in history.” — 
Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine 
of Books. 
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What they are saying about . . . 
HERE | STAND A Life of MARTIN LUTHER 





“Magnificently recaptures the spirit 
of the era.’’—Religious Book Club. 
* 


“The religious biography of the 
year.’’—Pulpit Digest. 


a 
“The man lives for us as he did 
for the men of his time.’’—Pacific 
Churchman. 
Ss 


“No more honest and gripping life 
of Martin Luther is ever likely to be 
written.’’—Presbyterian Life. 





Order from 


PRESBYTERIAN 
BOOK STORES 


Box 1176 Pox 1020 
Richmond 9, Va. Dallas 1, Tex. 
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Church Collection 
Envelope Sets 


All types and sizes now 
available with special DIS- 
COUNT if ordered on or be- 
fore February 28, 1951. 

Special Offering Stock En- 
velopes printed in two and 
three colors such as BUILD- 
ING FUN D—HEA T— 
EASTER — CHRISTMAS — 
THANKSGIVING and many 
others. These may be had 
in the sets or in BULK 
quantities. 





CHURCH BULLETINS 
May also be supplied 











Write for samples and prices. 
McDaniel Envelope Co., Inc. 
P. O. Box 137 Dept 5 
Richmond, Va. 








MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 








Correction: Frank TT. Washburn, 
Danville, Va., will become pastor of the 
Hobbs Memorial church, Charleston, W. 
Va., Feb. 15. 

Donald L. Erwin, pastor of the First 
church, Sweetwater, Texas, will become 
regional director of religious education 
for the Synod of Georgia March 1. 

Clem FE. Bininger and H. Dale Small 
from Richmond, Va., to Second Presby- 
terian church, Kansas City, Mo. 

W. A. Wilkerson, Rutherfordton,N. C., 
has accepted a call to the Ocean View 
church, Norfolk, Va., and has moved to 
219 Leicester Ave., Norfolk 3. 

Price H. Gwynn, Jr., from Philadel- 
phia, Pa., to Flora Macdonald College, 
Red Springs, N. C. 

John Crockett from Arkansas Col- 
lege’s Department of Bible to the Pres- 
byterian Church, Perry, Mo. 

J. V. Cobb, Philadelphia, Miss., has 
accepted a call to the Poplar Springs 
church, Meridian, Miss. 





Clearlyte crystal, unbreak- 
able communion glasses are 
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STRENGTH FOR SERVICE is the very thing for 
which you are looking to give to those who go 
from their homes, their churches, their businesses, 
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R. L. Nelson from Stuttgart, Ark., to 
Flemington, Ga. 

John T. Reed from De Kalb, Miss., te 
Route 6, Cherokee Ave., Bonna Bella 
Point, Savannah, Ga. 

John V. McCall from Spring Hill, 
Tenn., to Box 300, Wichita Falls, Texas, 

Frank H. Sells, professor in Columbia, 
S. C., was recently dismissed by Holston 
Presbytery to the Church of Christian 
Fellowship, Charlotte, N. C. 

J. Arthur Sanders, Green Mountain, 
N. C., has become pastor at Pineola, 
N. C. 

T. A. Freeman, formerly of Tazewell, 
Va., is now pastor of the Memorial] 
church, Elizabethton, Tenn. 

W. E. Giddens, Learned, Miss., is the 
new pastor at St. Joseph and Water- 
proof, La. 

J. Kelly Unger, missionary to Korea, 
is now supplying the First church, 
Meridian, Miss. 

Wm. J. Stanway, Macon, Miss., has 
been called to become assistant pastor 
in the First church, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


DEATHS 

Clyde H. DuBose, ¢2, died at the 
home of his mother in Richmond, Va., 
January 26 after a long illness. Until 
last year he was pastor of the Frank- 
ford Presbyterian church, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Earlier pastorates included Read 
Memorial, Richmond; Thomasville, N. 
C.; and the Titusville, N. J., church. 
During the war he served as a Navy 
chaplain. 

Daniel Shaw Gage, 8&7, died in St. 
Augustine, Fla., Jan. 22, with the fun- 
eral being held in Macon, Ill. For sixty 
years Dr. Gage taught at Westminster 
College, Fulton, Mo., first being profes- 
sor of Greek, from 1890 to 1914, and 
since that time teaching philosophy and 
Bible. 

Harry A. Ironside, 74, evangelist and 
former pastor of the Moody church, Chi- 
cago, Ill., died recently while on a lec- 
ture and vacation trip through New 
Zealand. 


SPIRITUAL EMPHASIS SPEAKER 

Geo. H. Vick, Charleston, W. Va., is 
the Spiritual Emphasis speaker at 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mo., in 
early Fobruary and at Centre College 
the last of the month. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





Jesus the Christ 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 18, 1951 


Mark 8:27-37 


At the beginning of his ministry Jesus 
addressed himself to the nation as a 
whole, but as time went on and the 
opposition of the religious leaders in- 
creased, while the mass of the people 
showed themselves persistently unwill- 
ing to reverse their materialistic con- 
ceptions of the coming Kingdom, he 
gave himself more and more to the 
training of the Twelve. 

In the eighth chapter of Mark we read 
how growing opposition led Jesus to 
withdraw from Galilee northward along 
the river Jordan until he came into the 
region around about Caesarea Philippi, 
a town of some importance, beautifully 
situated near the springs of the Jordan, 
at the southern base of Mount Hermon, 
and about twenty-five miles from Caper- 
naum. It was on the site of the an- 
cient Dan and had become a center of 
worship for the pagan Pan. The city 
had been rebuilt and beautifully deco- 
rated in honor of the reigning emperor, 
Tiberius Caesar. The disciples saw all 
about them the evidences of human 
power and of man’s indescribable spirit- 
ual need. 


I. Peter’s Confession: Jesus Is the Christ 


After a period of prayer (Lk. 9:18) 
Jesus turned to the disciples and asked, 
“Who do men say that I am?” They 
had mingled with the people, talked to 
strangers, and knew the various cur- 
rents of thought. Opinion, they re- 
ported, was divided. Some thought he 
was John the Baptist, that fearless 
prophet whom Herod had martyred, 
come again to life; others, that he was 
Elijah, the most popular of all the 
prophets, noted for his courage; others 
that he was Jeremiah (Mt. 16:14), re- 
nowned for his tenderness, but also for 
his boldness; others that he was some 
other of the older prophets or perhaps 
a new prophet, in line with the old 
promise of Moses in Dt. 18:15. 

It appears that no one outside the 
circle of the Twelve now looked upon 
Jesus as the Messiah. There had been 
those who were inclined to accept him 
as such (cf. Jn. 6:15, 66), but they had 
gradually come to the conclusion that 
Jesus was not the man to usher in the 
kingdom of material splendor and politi- 
cal dominion for which they were look- 
ing. It is a remarkable tribute to 
Jesus’ character that, in spite of this 
fact, he was commonly regarded as a 
reincarnation of some one of the great 
prophetic figures of the past. They 
could not explain the riddle of his per- 
sonality except by saying that he was 
John, or Elijah, or Jeremiah, or some 
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other of the prophets. All these were 
rugged men, quite different from the 
gentle Jesus as pictured from the fourth 
century on. Let us remember that these 
portraits cannot claim to represent the 
original; they reflect the Christian ideal 
of asceticism and withdrawal from the 
world of later centuries. Jesus’ con- 
temporaries saw him in quite a different 
light. They numbered him among the 
prophets, bold, aggressive, masculine, 
who proclaimed God’s word to an un- 
willing generation. 

John, Elijah, Jeremiah, or one of the 
prophets! Any spiritual leader could 
be satisfied with a tribute like that— 
anyone but Jesus. He turned to the 
disciples with a personal question which 
they could not avoid, ‘‘But who do you 
say that I am?” He asked that he 
might know how far they had advanced 
in their discipleship, how far prepared 
they were to meet the critical days just 
ahead. 

Peter answered not only for himself, 
but also for the Twelve: “You are 
the Christ.”’ This confession did not 
mean that Peter at this time regarded 
Jesus as fully divine (this came after 
the resurrection); it did mean that 
Peter was convinced that Jesus was not 
the forerunner of the Messiah, as the 
people had decided, but the Messiah 
himself. Though he acknowleged Peter’s 
statement to be true, Jesus strictly 
charged his disciples that they should 
keep the matter to themselves. Neither 
the people at large nor the out-and-out 
opponents of Jesus, who had their own 
theories of what the Messiah should be 
and lacked the moral sympathy that 
bound the Twelve to him, nor even the 
outer circle of true disciples who had 
passed through no such experience of 
intimate acquaintance with Jesus as 
these twelve had had, were yet prepared 
for the announcement of Jesus’ Messiah- 
ship. They would all have interpreted 
it according to their own conception of 
Messiahship and would undoubtedly 
have endeavored to commit Jesus to a 
policy of revolution against Rome. Even 
his most intimate disciples still had 
much to learn. A short time afterwards 
two of them urged him to use his 
Messianic power to destroy a Samaritan 
village by fire from heaven, as Elijah 
had destroyed the men whom the king 
of Israel had sent to arrest him. Jesus 
was forced to rebuke them, as no doubt 
he would rebuke many of his disciples 
today, “You do not know what manner 
of spirit you are of; for the Son of man 
came not to destroy men’s lives but to 
save them” (Lk. 9:55-56mg). 


Hi. The Cross Is Necessary for Christ 

As soon as Jesus perceived that the 
disciples had discovered for themselves 
that he was the Messiah, he began to 
show them what his Messiahship im- 
plied: first, what it meant to him, then, 
what it meant to them. 

First, he began to teach them that 
he himself must suffer. He had given 
them intimations of this fact before, but 
this was his first clear teaching on the 
matter. Of course he could not teach 
them that he must suffer as the Messiah 
until they realized that he was the 
Messiah, but no sooner had they learned 
the one lesson than he began to teach 
them the other. It is only the begin- 
ning of that instruction that we have 
here. Matthew (16:21) says distinctly, 
“from that time began Jesus’’ to teach 
them, and Mark tells us how from time 
to time Jesus repeated the lesson 
(9:30-32; 10:32-34). 

In this first lesson he tells them that 
he ‘‘must” suffer, but he does not ex- 
plain why he must do so. Later he 
gives them intimations also as to the 
reason (cf. 10:45; Lk. 22:19f, and 
Isaiah 53, to which many of Jesus’ 
words refer). Mark says he spoke this 
first lesson of the cross openly, that is, 
plainly, unmistakably, as opposed to the 
hints of veiled allusions such as he had 
previously given. 

Peter, however, took Jesus aside and 
began to rebuke him. We can agree 
with Dr. Burton: 


“That Peter should venture to reprove 
Jesus is surprising, but not that he 
found it difficult to accept Jesus’ an- 
nouncement of his death. Affection for 
Jesus and his just confessed faith in 
Jesus’ Messiahship both made such ac- 
ceptance diifncult. The Jews of Jesus’ 
day believed not in a suffering, but in a 
triumphant Messiahship, and least of all 
in one whom his own nation should 
reject. To Peter, sharing still the ideals 
ot his people, Messiahship so tar from 
involving rejection and death excluded 
them (cf. Jn. 12:34; Luke 24:20, 21, 
26).” 

At Peter’s speech Jesus’ turned 
sharply around to see if the rest of the 
disciples had noted what was passing. 
And when he saw that it was the case, 
he rebuked Peter in the hearing and for 
the warning of all: ‘‘Get behind me, 
Satan.’ These were the very words 
used by Jesus in his temptation in the 
wilderness. ‘Peter in his repudiation 
of the doctrine of the cross is dominated 
by the same sort of worldly ideals to 
which Satan had there appealed. He 
is indeed Satan’s mouthpiece, for he is 
not thinking in terms of God’s values 
and purposes, but in the common terms 
of men.” “Out of my way, Satan! For 
you are more concerned with human 
ambitions than with the purposes of 
God.’”’ So T. W. Manson translates his 
words. 


IlI. The Areas Necessary for the 
Disciples 


As soon as the disciples confessed that 
Jesus was the Messiah, he pointed out 
that Messiahship meant for him the 
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cross. He then went on to indicate 
what his Messiahship involved for those 
who would call themselves his disciples: 
“If any man would come after me, let 
him deny himself and take up his cross 
and follow me.” 

The first obligation or condition of 
discipleship is self-denial. ‘‘Let him 
deny himself and follow me.” Jesus’ 
words suggest the thought of two cen- 
ters—self and Christ—the one to be 
denied and the other accepted as the 
center of one’s life. ‘If you would turn 
toward me,”’ Jesus suggests, “you must 
turn away from yourself. lf you would 
accept me as the chief object of desire 
you must renounce yourself as such an 
object. If you weuld henceforth live in 
my service you must at once cease to 
live for your own pleasure and inter- 
est.”’ 
make one’s own interest and pleasure 


To deny oneself is to cease to 


the end of life and one’s own will the 
law of action and to follow Christ in 
making God's will the law of action (Jn. 
4:34; 5:30) and the well-being of men 
the end of life (Mk. 10:42-45). Or 
to put it more briefly, it is to renounce 
self and enthrone Christ. 

The second obligation or condition of 
discipleship is the bearing of the cross. 
The phrase really indicates not a second 
obligation or condition, but rather the 
extent to which Jesus’ disciples are to 
carry their devotion to him. A criminal 
carried his own cross to the place of 
execution, and to take up the cross 
meant, as the first disciples well under- 
stood, to go to the place of death. The 
equivalent of it in our language would 
be to go to the gallows or to the fight- 
ing front, where death is always an 
imminent possibility. To take up the 
cross and follow him is to be ready 
as he was, to lay down life itself in 
obedience to the will of God and for 
the good of men. 

Christianity’s greatest rival for the 
affections of men today is Communism. 
Observers are agreed that this move- 
ment is powerful, in part, because Com- 
munists have a cause in which they be- 
lieve and because they are willing to 
work harder and to suffer more for their 
cause than are most other groups 
Kao Tien-Hsi, a Chinese Christian, who 
forsook Marx for Christ, writes: 


“The noble qualities of the Commu- 
nist partisans are their disciplined life 
of self-denial, their enthusiastic devo- 
tion, their zeal to preach and convert 
men, their ability to endure hardship 
and suffer persecution as well as their 
faith that Communism will conquer the 
world. Many young Chinese Commu- 
nists have given up their all—wives, 
children, property, families, even their 
lives—for the cause of the social rev- 
olution and for their party. In church 
history, we have many, many more such 
examples than the Communists. Can 
we, in this generation, keep up the spirit 
of sacrifice. martyrdom, exertion in work 
and hardship for our faith, for our mis- 
sion, and for our Lord? If we have 
this kind of spirit, we will not be 
ashamed of being Christians or afraid 
of failure.’”” (Theology Today, October, 
1950) 
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There are Communists all over the 
world who are ready to deny themselves 
and to take up their cross and follow 


Karl Marx. Christians will continue to 
give ground in many quarters of the 
world if they do not have a comparable 
devotion to Jesus and his way of life. 
The church will not fulfill the function 
that Jesus desires unless its members 
are willing to deny themselves and take 
up their cross and follow him. In the 
present struggle for world leadership, 
these words of Jesus, this challenge and 
this demand, ring with new urgency and 
new significance. 

Jesus gives four reasons why his dis- 
ciples should be willing to deny them- 
selves even at the cost of life itself. The 
first is stated as a paradox (vs. 35): 
“For whoever would save his life will 
lose it, and whoever loses his life for 
my sake and the gospel’s will save it.” 
The early Christians would have no difti- 
culty in understanding this verse. A 
man who was not willing to die for 
Christ’s cause could not hope to live in 
the life to come. A man who was will- 
ing to die on a cross or in the arena 
for Christ would find eternal life. A 
man must be willing to pay the cost, 
whatever it was; only so, could he hope 
to save his real “life.” 

The second reason follows up and en- 
forces the first: ‘‘For what does it 
profit a man (what good does it do him) 
to gain the whole world and forfeit his 
life.’ A man may refuse to accept 
God's will for his life. He may gain 
riches, pleasure, power, but even if it 
were possible for him to gain the whole 
world, it would still be a bad bargain, 
since by 70d’s will he has 
missed the way to eternal life. 

The third reason adds to and sup- 
ports the other two, “for what can a 
man give in return for his life.’”” When 
once life is wasted, there is nothing with 
which it can be bought back; and with- 
out it everything else is worthless. 

The fourth reason goes back to Jesus’ 
original statement: “For whoever is 
ashamed of me and of my words in 
this adulterous and sinful generation 
of him will the Son of man also be 
ashamed when he comes in the glory of 
his Father with the holy angels.” 


refusing 


IV. Its Significance for Us 


1. Jesus would have us confess our 
faith in him. It does not matter what 
others believe. The inescapable ques- 
tion comes to each of us: Who do you 
say that I am? It was the disciples’ 
intimate association with Jesus which 
gradually led them to realize that he 
was the divine Son of God. Can a man 
be a genuine follower of Jesus today and 
look upon him only as a great teacher: 
Can a man live with Jesus and open his 
heart and mind fully to his words and 
influence and spirit and continue to re- 
gard him only as a great teacher? Albert 
Schweitzer, brilliant scholar, who has 
been willing to “bury himself” in Africa 
as a medical missionary, wrote at the 


end of his book, The Quest of the His. 
torical Jesus: 


“Christ comes to us as one unknown 
without a name, as of old he came by 
the lakeside to the disciples who knew 
him not. He speaks to us the same 
word: ‘Follow thou me’ and sets us to 
the tasks which he has to fulfill for our 
time. He commands and to those who 
obey him he will reveal himself in the 
toils, the conflicts, the sufferings which 
they shall pass through in his fellow- 
ship, and, as an ineffable mystery, they 
shall learn in their own experience who 
he is.” 

But it is not enough to confess that 
Jesus is the Christ. A general defeated 
by the Duke of Wellington in a decisive 
battle came to the conqueror and began 
a long speech on the Duke’s great mili- 
tary ability and accomplishments, but he 
made no move to surrender his sword. 
Wellington stood it for several minutes 
and then said, “I appreciate your ap- 
plause, but this is a surrender. Gentle- 
men, give me your swords.” (Told by 
Frank S. Mead in Tarbell’s Teachers’ 
Gtide) So 

2. Jesus bids us to deny ourselves and 
take up our cross and follow him. 
Otherwise we cannot be his disciples. We 
must deny self, that is, we must take self 
off the throne and seek first the King- 
dom of God and his righteousness. We 
must take up the cross, that is, be will- 
ing to pay the cost whatever it may be. 
Not many of us will be called upon to 
die for Christ, but some of us may be 
called upon to jeopardize our political 
future, because we are determined to 
vote according to our convictions; some 
of us may be called upon to suffer heavy 
financial losses, because we will not re- 
sort to shady business transactions; 
some of us may be called upon to lose 
our popularity because we will not lower 
our ideals to meet the ideals of the 
world. No true Christian can expect to 
escape the cross. 


Lord, must I bear the whole of it, or 
none? 
“Even as I was crucified, my son.” 


Will it suffice if I the thorn-crown 
wear? 

“To take the scourge, my shoulders were 
made bare.” 


My hands, O Lord, must I be pierced 
in both? 

“Twain gave I to the hammer, nothing 
loth.”’ 


But surely, Lord, my feet need not be 
nailed? 
“Had mine not been, then love had not 
prevailed.”’ 


What need I more, O Lord, to fill my 
part? 

the spear-point in thy broken 
heart.”’ 


“Only 


—Frederick George Scott. 
in ‘‘Ad Majorem Dei Glo- 
ria” (Clark & Stuart Co). 


(Lesson commentary based on “‘Inter- 
national Sunday School Lessons; the In- 
ternational Bible Lessons for Christian 
Teaching,” copyrighted 1951 by the Di- 
vision of Christian Education, National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
. Bs &.9 
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The Lenten List 


Selected by GEORGIA HARKNESS* 


THE GOSPEL IN HYMNS. By Albert 
Edward Bailey. Scribner’s. $6.00. A 
remarkable book. It not only gives an 
interpretative history of over three hun- 
dred great hymns, but a vivid picture of 
the times in which they were written 
and the personality and theology of 
their authors. 


THE BELIEF IN PROGRESS. By 
John Baillie. Scribner’s. $2.75. An 
important theme is treated both histori- 
cally and analytically by one of the 
world’s most competent theologians. He 
rejects secular progressivism but finds 
grounds of hope in the spread of the 
Christian gospel. 


HERE I STAND: A Life of Martin 
Luther. By Roland Bainton. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury. $4.75. This Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Award book is delightfully 
interesting, combining a simple, lively 
style, humor and artistry in character 
portrayal with scholarly accuracy based 
on a vast amount of research. The best 
book on Luther ever published, probably 
definitive for years to come. 


CHRIST AND COMMUNITY. 
bert A. Beaver. Association Press. 
$3.00. Rich experience in Christian fel- 
lowship and the distilled wisdom of a 
lifetime meet in this call to practice the 
community of Jesus within the condi- 
tions of modern life. 


By Gil- 


A FIRM FAITH FOR TODAY. By 
Harold A. Bosley. Harper & Bros. 
$3.00. This is clearcut thinking on a 
dozen great themes of the Christian 
faith, presented dynamically and clearly 
enough for the ordinary reader. Its title 
exactly describes it. 


SO WE BELIEVE, SO WE PRAY. By 
George A. Buttrick. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury. $2.75. The first part of the book 
deals in the author’s usual arresting way 
with the Christian faith in God, Jesus 
Christ, the Holy Spirit, the church, for- 
giveness of sin and eternal life; the sec- 
ond interprets the phrases of the Lord’s 
Prayer, blending theology with a vital 
evangel. 


ABOUT THE GOSPELS. By C. H. 
Dodd. Cambridge University Press. 
$1.00. <A little book but a great one. 
One of the most distinguished New 
Testament scholars tells, simply enough 
for anybody, how the Gospels came to 
be written and how to understand their 
message. 





*Professor of applied theology, Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute. 


FEBRUARY 5, 1951 


THE KINGDOM WITHOUT END. By 
Robert E. Fitch. Scribner’s. $2.50. A 
philosophy of history which affirms a 
prophetic Biblical faith and in the light 
of it indicts current secular idolatries of 
the pride of power, pride of possessions, 


pride of intellect, and spiritual arro- 
gance. Original; arresting; construc- 
tive. 


A LIFE OF JESUS. 
Goodspeed. Harper. 
life of Jesus? Yes, if Dr. Goodspeed 
writes it. This states simply and clearly 
the historical setting, and gives the 
‘feel’? as well as the facts. Conversa- 
tion is in the naturalness of the Ameri- 
can Translation. The most familiar of 
all stories here takes on great freshness. 


By Edgar J. 
$3.00. Another 


MEDITATIONS. By Toyohiko 
Kagawa. Harper. $1.25. No list of 
books for Lenten reading could omit 
this new book of meditations by Japan’s 
most famous Christian. There are a 
hundred and one of them, each of which 
interprets with clear spiritual insight a 
passage from the New Testament. 


THE LION AND THE LAMB. By 
Gerald Kennedy. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
$2.50. The “paradoxes of the Christian 
faith” in this book are thoughtful, 
trenchant, lively and lifting interpreta- 
tions of the Christian gospel. A good 
antidote to smugness and the one-track 
mind in sermonizing. 


THESE SOUGHT A COUNTRY. By 
Kenneth Scott Latourette. Harper. 
$1.75. Christianity goes forward by the 
faith and devotion of those to whom its 
good news is all-important. A great his- 
torian here tells simply and vividly the 
story of five pioneer missionaries: Wil- 
liam Carey, Samuel Mills, J. Hudson 
Taylor, Timothy Richard and Joseph 
Hardy Neesima. 


THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 
By Hanns Lilje. Muhlenberg Press. 
$1.25. The deeply moving story of life 
in a German prison by the Bishop of 
Hannover, and a witness to the faith 
that saw him through. Much light is 
thrown on the German Resistance Move- 
ment. 


A GOSPEL FOR THE SOCIAL 
AWAKENING. Compiled by Benjamin 
E. Mays. Association Press. $2.00. 
This excellent compilation from the 
writings of Walter Rauschenbusch 
brings fresh acquaintance with the per- 
sonality and thought of a major prophet 
of the twentieth century. His social 


gospel, not outmoded, was never more 
needed. 


THE CLUE TO CHRISTIAN EDUCA- 
TION. By Randolph Crump Miller. 
Scribner’s. $2.75. A virile contention 
that Christian education, to be truly life- 
centered, needs to be grounded in the 
central convictions of Christian faith. 
Perhaps to the dismay of the skeptics, 
the author not oniy believes that the- 
ology should be taught to children but 
he shows how it can be. 


LIVING JOYOUSLY. By Kirby Page. 
Rinehart & Co. $1.50. This anthology 
of devotional readings is in the succes- 
sion which began years ago with Living 
Creatively and has aided untold num- 
bers in living triumphantly, courage- 
ously, prayerfully, abundantly. The 
selections can be used for personal or 
family devotions or as source materials 
for services of worship. 


THE HISTORIC FAITH AND A 
CHANGING WORLD. By W. Norman 
Pittenger. Oxford University Press. 
$2.50. A survey of the contemporary 
American scene and of dominant theo- 
logical trends; a vigorous presentation 
of what needs to be believed and to be 
done if the church is to meet the situa- 
tion with its gospel. 


GOD AND THE NATIONS. Edited by 
Paul Poling. Doubleday & Co. Oloth 
$2.00, Paper $1.00. Five competent 
authorities discuss from a background 
of wide knowledge and insight the para- 
mount issue of our times, the making of 
world peace. Solid but illuminating 


reading. 
THE GOSPEL AND MODERN 
THOUGHT. By Alan Richardson. Ox- 


ford Press. $2.00. This is a book on 
how as well as what to believe in tha 
field of Christian thought. It is ad- 
dressed to the reader who wants to 
know how modern scientific method can 
be combined with a Biblical Christian 
faith. 


PSYCHOTHERAPY AND 
THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF MAN. By 
David E. Roberts. Scribner’s. $3.00. 
Few men are sufficiently at home in both 
theology and psychotherapy to establish 
the much-needed bridge between these 
two approaches to the nature of man. 
This author does it. 


WHITE WITCH DOCTOR. By Louise 
A. Stinetorf. Westminster Press. $3.00. 
This novel is the unconventional, mov- 
ing story of a woman missionary nurse 
in the jungles of equatorial Africa. It 
deserves its popularity. 


FAITH CAN MASTER FEAR. By G. 
Ernest Thomas. Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$2.00. Many psychological presentations 
of religion are inadequately grounded in 
the Christian gospel; this is a pleasing 
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exception. The author sympathetically 
describes sixteen common kinds of fear 
and tells with numerous illustrations 
what the Christian faith can do about 
them. 


A MIGHTY FORTRESS. By Ernest 
Fremont Tittle. Harper. $2.50. The 
voice of God speaks through this last 
book of sermons by a great preacher and 
a great soul who for forty years 
preached the gospel with courage and 
power. Paul Hutchinson’s biographical 
sketch adds much to the book. 


THE MINISTRY OF JESUS. 
votional Study. By Francis 
Whiston. Pilgrim Press. $2.00. It is 
not easy to combine a critical study of 


A De- 
Charles 


the Gospel record with devotional read- 
ing. This book succeeds in doing so. In 
eighty-six studies based mainly on the 
Gospel of Mark, the author assists those 
who ‘‘would see Jesus’ with both mind 
and heart. 


SO SURE OF LIFE. By Violet Wood. 
Friendship Press. Cloth $2.50, Paper 
$1.00. A fascinating story of courage 
and Christian devotion. The work of 
Dr. Robert F. Thomas of Pittman Cen- 
ter in the Tennessee mountains over the 
past quarter-century is portrayed 
vividly, but without fire-works or 
flourishes, against a graphic picture of 
mountaineer life. 


The Lenten List Committee has 


added, in addition, Dr. Harkness récent 
book: 


THROUGH CHRIST OUR LORD. By 
Georgia Harkness. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury. $1.25. For daily prayer and 
meditation, this unique manual brings 
the memorable words of Jesus to us, 
arranged in systematic sequence for a 
five months study. Each reading cen- 
ters around a Gospel passage—giving 
the Scriptures, a brief explanation, and 
a prayer. 
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The Journal of John Woolman. 
by Janey Whitney. Henry 
$2.75. 

The Dazzling Darkness. Guy 
Longmans, Green & Co., $2.00. 


Edited 
Regnery Co. 
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